RICHELIEU
to the Due de Montmorency; but the governor of Brittany
was admiral of his own province, the governor of Provence
of his, while the governor of Guyenne had control from
the Loire to Bidassoa. The effective command of the
Admiral of France was confined to the coasts of the
Channel and the North Sea. We have seen how easily
the English were able to bring a fleet into French
waters; France had no means of obstructing them, nor
any means of impressing Spain, or of hindering her from
going to 'the Indies5 in search of the treasures on
which she subsisted.
One of the first great conceptions of Richelieu was that
France, who had no fleet, should aim at becoming an
important maritime power, and that the paths of her
development and prosperity should be found on the sea
even more than on land.
Before constructing, before even tracing the first lines
of foundation, he wished to take stock of the situation and,
so to speak, to measure the void. He assumed the new
office of Grand Master of Navigation and Commerce, with
authority over all the coasts of France. In possession of
full sovereignty, he sent in 1629 his commissioner-general,
Louis le Roux d'Infreville, to inspect the ocean ports,
to register the names of all commanding officers and to
verify their titles, to make lists of vessels and small craft
of every description, to make returns of all the local ships
and crews that were unattached, and to classify their
particular line of business. Infreville worked for two
years, and submitted to the minister a comprehensive
survey, effectively documented.
Disorder was rife. It seemed, to judge from what went
on there, that the coasts of France did not belong to the
crown. The seaside municipalities, or the great lords, or
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